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families and individuals, but in what proportion is not clear. Dr. Mc- 
Kinley had no sufficient figures to give for this period, but Mr. Bates 
thinks that in 1754 the 2564 who voted for Phineas Lyman represent 
approximately the whole number of freemen voting for nominees, which 
in a white population of 130,000 would be about one in ten of those who 
could have voted under a system of manhood suffrage. Elsewhere he 
puts the number of freemen at one in eight. Thus in 1754, according to 
this reckoning, the adult males would be 22,000, the freemen 2800, and 
the voters 2564. These figures may be correct, but in 1766, John Tully 
of Saybrook put the number of actual voters at "between 7 and 8000 
freemen", and in 1767 Dr. Stiles, venturing the guess that the total 
number of freemen was about 12,000, says that of these 8322 voted, a 
little more than two-thirds, an estimate in close accord with that of 
Tully. Eight thousand voters in a population of 160,000 would give a 
proportion of one in four. Either Mr. Bates has underestimated the 
number of freemen and wrongly assumed that the votes cast represent 
the entire body of voting freemen, or else the number of freemen had 
greatly increased in the ensuing twelve and thirteen years, an increase 
for which, as far as I know, there is no evidence. In any case there can 
be no doubt that great electoral apathy existed in Connecticut in colonial 
times. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

The American Revolution in Our School Text-Books: an Attempt 
to Trace the Influence of Early School Education on the Feel- 
ings toward England in the United States. By Charles 
Altschul, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell, Pro- 
fessor of History in Columbia University. (New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 168. $1.00.) 

The author of this interesting study set out to learn from the exami- 
nation of a limited field in the text-book histories of the United States 
whether there were prejudices established in the minds of children of 
this and of earlier generations of Americans through the kind of data 
taught them about the American Revolution. He wondered, as many 
have, why the mass of American people rallied to the moral support of 
France rather than of England in the Great War. Why has the country 
whose language we speak, whose customs we have followed, whose ideas 
of liberty we have inherited, and whose legal procedure has determined 
ours, made so little appeal to the average American? Why has this 
brave people, changing the very basis of their civilization from a peace- 
ful to a militaristic one in the midst of the most frightful of wars, saving 
civilization itself from the brutal assault of the Prussian autocracy, and 
rising to a pinnacle of true fame and glorious service to mankind— why 
has this noble people won so little sympathy here in the land dominated 
by their nearest of kin ? The answer in part is found by Mr. Altschul 
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in the manner of teaching the history of the American Revolution in 
our schools. Drawing his data from some ninety-three text-books, 
forty of which were in use twenty years ago, and the remaining fifty- 
three in use at present, he establishes some significant results. Of these, 
he finds that fourteen of the older and fifteen of the newer books deal 
fully with the grievances of the colonists, but make no reference to gen- 
eral political conditions in England prior to the American Revolution, 
nor to any prominent Englishman — like Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Barre — 
who defended the American cause. Seven of the old and five of the new 
mention Pitt only, but do not explain English political conditions. A 
small minority present those facts about British sympathizers with the 
American cause and their temporary political helplessness which alone 
can give an American reader a proper understanding of the Revolution. 
The distribution of the text-books of these several types in the great 
cities of America is given so that one may estimate the location and 
extent of the malign influence of the books which teach the subject in 
such a way as to prejudice the child's mind against England. A large 
part of the volume is devoted to giving extracts from the various books 
of the differing types. The total result is to give definite and concrete 
proof of an evil educational tendency of which many have been long but 
only vaguely aware. The book is a compilation with a moral which 
Professor Shotwell draws in his excellent introduction, wherein he points 
out that the Great War has shown the importance of the teaching of 
history in the formation of national ideas. He might have clinched that 
assertion by showing how the German to-day bases his curious argu- 
ments as to his mission in this war on premises taught him during child- 
hood, premises unconsciously assumed by him as axiomatic but regarded 
by the rest of the world as unthinkable. Mr. Shotwell says fairly that 
text-books have as a rule been the product of limited knowledge of the 
actual facts, that they have for the most part persisted in perpetuating 
ancient, uncriticized traditions which have accumulated since the events 
themselves. He is perfectly right, but let him assume the role of a 
reformer and learn to his sorrow how the publisher will attack at every 
point the effort to tell the real and essential things in his country's his- 
tory, and how having gotten through that stone wall with a small rem- 
nant of his convictions he will find that the school teachers and normal 
professors and all the horde of pedagogical experts will array them- 
selves against the little truth that is left because it is not the conven- 
tional thing, the history which has been taught in the past. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 
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